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To  His  Excellency 

4 

The  Right  H  onourable  the 


Earl  of  H  ALL!  FAX.- 


.  My  Lord, 

f~  ~^HESE  fheefS,  relative  to  the  Co¬ 


lonies,  are  not  publifhed  fo  much 


with  a  view  to  let  the  world  know 
the  great  advantages  that  have  arifen  to  thefe 
kingdoms  from  the  plantations  lately  under 


your  Lordfhip’s  direction  (this  being  uni- 
verfally  known)  as  for  the  information  of 
Gentlemen  unexperienced  in  Trade ;  on 
whole  account  are  mentioned  feme  general- 
principles  of  commerce,  together  with  a 
Ihort  view  of  our  trade  in  general,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fhew,  that  if  the  connection  betwixt 
the  landed  and  commercial  intereds  in  Bri¬ 
tain  with  her  colonies  were  made  more  ma. 
tually  advantageous  by  Parliament,  .in  fup- 
port  of  your  Lordfhip’s  meafures,  to  give  all 
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iv  DEDICATION, 
poffible  encouragement  to  the  colonid  to 
grow,  and  to  our  merchants  to  import,  fuch 
materials  for  manufactures  as  at  prefent  cod 
us  vad  fums  in  ready  money  to  foreigners, 
that  it  would  not  only  tend  greatly  to  the 
enrichment  of  Britain,  but  in  time  render 
us  independent  of  the  world  in  point  of 
txade.  With  the  fame  view  of  information 
is  inferted  Monf.  IVIarcandier  s  eafy  method 
of  preparing  hemp  for  the  ufe  of  manufac¬ 
turers.  Mod:  humbly  fubmitted  by 


Your  Lordship’s 


faithful  and  obedient  Servant/ 


John  RutherfurDv 


1 
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Importance  of  the  Colonies 

t 

T  O 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 


T  muft  be  allowed  that  this  nation  cannot 
fubfift  as  a  maritime  power  without  import¬ 
ing  materials  for  manufactures,  fuch  as  hemp, 
flax,  filk,  cotton,  pot-afhes,  various  forts  of 
dying  fluffs,  bar  iron,  &c.  and  that  hitherto,  in 
order  to  obtain  fuch  articles  in  fuflicient  quantities 
to  fupply  our  manufadtures,  it  has  coft  this  nation 
vaft  fums  yearly  in  ready  money  to  foreigners,  for 
what  is  now  generally  known  may  be  had  from  our 
colonies  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  on 
the  giving  proper  encouragement  to  Britifh  mer¬ 
chants  to  import  them. 

That  for  the  future,  being  the  growers  as  well 
as  manufadlurers  of  thefe  valuable  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  within  ourfelves,  we  may  thereby  be  enabled 
not  only  to  fave  the  vaft  fums  that  we  now  yearly 
pay  to  foreigners,  but  alfo  to  extend  our  trade  and 
commerce. 

The  late  czar  of  Mufcovy,  who  believed  that 
we  muft  have  our  hemp  from  him,  made  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  it  j  which,  as  we  are  under  a  neceflity 
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^av^ng>  ought  (in  the  event  of  quarrelling  with 
the  Ruffians)  to  put  us  on  all  imaginable  care  and 
lludy  how  to  provide  fo  neceffary  an  article  in¬ 
dependent  of  them,  left  we  ffiould  happen  to 
labour  under  the  fame  neceffity  as  in  1703,  for 
pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sweden  abfolutely  refufed  to  let  us  have 
them  for  our  ready  money,  otherwife  than  in 
their  bottoms,  at  their  own  prices,  and  in  fuch 
quantities  as  they  pleafed  5  as  mentioned  in  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Dr.  Robinlon  (then  envoy  in  Sweden, 
and  afterwards  biffiop  of  London)  dated  at  War- 
faw,  4th  of  Auguft  1701,  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges* 
iecretary  of  ftate,  war  being  then  declared  with"' 
France.  This  behaviour  of  the  Swedifh  tar  com¬ 
pany  fo  raifed  upon  us  the  price  of  naval  ftores,  as 
reduced  us  to  the  greateft  diftrefs,  and  induced  the 
Britifh  Parliament  to  grant  bounties  on  naval  ftorei 
imported  from  our  own  colonies,  which  has  been: 
the  means  of  lowering  the  price  thereof  to  left  than 
one  third  of  what  we  formerly  paid  the  Swedes. 

The  remembrance  of  fuch  conduit  in  the  Swedes 
(now  leagued  with  the  French  and  Ruffians)  ought 
to  put  us  on  our  guard'  againft  a  like  neceffityy 
which,  if  it  ffiould  happen,  would  be  of  infinite 
prejudice  to  us. 

By  the  3d  and  4th  Ann,,  cap.  18.  feit.  8.  a 
bounty  was  granted  on  naval  ftores,  including, 
hemp,  lrom  the  firft  of  January  1705  to  the  firit 
of  January  17145  by  the  12th  Ann,  cap.  9.  the 
lame  was  continued  to  the  firft  of  January  1725  y 
and  by  the  8th  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  fed.  1.  the  bounty 
of  61.  per  ton  on  hemp  was  only  continued  till  the 
firft  of  January  1741,  when  the  bounty  on  hemp, 
expired. 
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As  little  hemp  was  imported  when  the  above 

a£ts  of  Parliament  were  in  force  for  granting  a 
bounty  on  the  importation  thereof  from  the  colo¬ 
nies*  many  imagine  that  little  or  none  would  be 
imported,  lhould  the  Parliament  again  grant  a 
bounty  to  encourage  the  importation  thereof  from 
the  colonies. 

The  granting  a  bounty  on  naval  {lores  has  al¬ 
ready  had  its  full  effect  with  regard  to  pitch,  tar, 
and  turpentine ;  and  there  feems  no  reafon  to 
doubt,  but  that  the  renewal  of  the  bounty  on  the 
importation  of  hemp  would  have  the  fame  advan¬ 
tage  refult  from  it :  for  though  no  great  quantities 
of  hemp  were  exported  between  1705  and  1741, 
yet  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  many  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  were  then  in  their  infancy,  and  others  fully 
employed  in  cultivating  more  valuable  branches  of 
commerce,  fuch  as  tobacco,  rice,  pitch,  tar,  and 
turpentine  ;  but  fince  that  time  the  people  in  our 
colonies  are  greatly  increafed,  and  in  a  fair  way 
of  making  more  tobacco  (their  principal  ftaplej 
than  can  be  found  vent  for*,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  fome  years  fince  the  province  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  made  as  much  rice  as  could  be  found  fale  for, 
and  with  the  other  colonies  are  now  in  a  fair  way 
of  making  a  fufficient  quantity  of  indigo. 

When  it  is  confidered  the  many  difficulties 
thofe  who  on  their  firfl  lettling  in  America  mull 
have  laboured  under,  to  provide  themfelves  with 
the  conveniencies  of  life,  it  wiil  not  be  fo  much 
wondered  at  that  they  fhould  hitherto  have  been  fo 
backward  in  cultivating  hemp,  when  even  at  this 
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time  in  Britain  very  few  are  acquainted  with  the 
belt  manner  of  preparing  it  for  manufactures. 


There 
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There  are  gentlemen  now  in  London,  who  re¬ 
member  to  nave  feen  a  quantity  of  hemp  imported 
from  Virginia,  which  by  dire&ion  from  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  was  tried  in  the  King’s  yards,  and 
found  to  be  as  good  as  any  from  Ruffia,  or  even 
from  Egypt :  and  fince  that  hemp  muft  be  im¬ 
ported,  it  will  certainly  be  more  advantageous  to 
the  State  to  pay  money  to  our  own  merchants  for 
importing  it  in  < our  o wn  fhips  from  the  colonies, 
than  to  pay  ready  money  to  ftrangers  for  it. 

It  has  been  computed,  that  in  the  year  1759 
about  25,000  tons  of  hemp  were  imported  from 
Ruffia,  which  (including  the  duty  at  the  Sound, 
with  the  charges)  flood  the  Britifh  merchant  on 
board  his  flip  about  18  1.  per  ton,  the  amount  of 
which  is  450,000  b  fterling,  which  is  much  more 
than  the  amount  of  all  the  manufactures  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  reckoned 
for  lome  years  paft,  that  we  have  not  paid  lefs  to 
Ruff  a  than  500,000  b  fterling  in  ready  money  for 
fo  much  balance  in  their  favour  ;  this  may  fairly 
be  charged  to  the  article  of  hemp,  which,  in  our 
prefent  fituatioa  as  a  maritime  power,  we  muft 
have,  coft  what  it  will. 

In  peaceable  times  the  freight  of  hemp  from  the 
Baltic  is  from  40  s.  to  45  s.  per  ton,  and  ufed  to  be 
fold  from  18b  to  22  b  per  ton*,  in  war  time  freight 
from  thence  is  from  65s.  to  70s.  per  ton,  and  is 
now  fold  from  24b  to  28  b  per  ton  *,  Does  not  this 
look  as  if  they  had  already  rifen  in  their  demands 
upon  us  ?  The  medium  price  in  peaceable  times 
uicd  to  be  20 1.  the  medium  price  is  now  26  b 
6 !.  per  ton  is  too  much  to  be  allowed  only  for  the 
difference  betwixt  freight  and  infurance  in  peace 
and  in  war. 

The 
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The  intereft  of  the  money  now  annually  paid 
for  hemp,  at  5I.  per  cent,  will  amount  to  22.500!. 
which  for  lix  years,  being  the  time  humbly  pro- 
pofed  to  allow  8  1.  per  ton  bounty  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  thereof  from  the  colonies,  will  amount  to 
135,0001.  and  in  that  time  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  taken  effeCt. 

It  is  prefumed  no  true  lover  of  his  country  will 
think  this  paying  too  dear  for  inducing  the  peop! 
in  the  colonies  to  go  upon  fuch  a  product  for  mer¬ 
chandize,  as  at  prelent  brings  intoRuffia  from  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  all  others  trading  with  them,  above  one 
million  yearly  *,  and  which  would  not  only  have  th 
•good  effect  of  faving  ready  money  to  the  nation, 
and  increafe  a  greater  demand  of  manufactures  for 
the  colonies,  but  would  alio  increafe  our  ftrength 
as  a  maritime  power. 

Upon  the  conclufion  of  this  war,  if  Canada  and 
thofe  fine  countries  at  the  back  of  our  fettlements 
Urn* i  be  ceded  to  us,  there  will  indeed  be  room 
enough  to  fettle  vaft  multitudes  of  induftrious 
people  (which  are  the  real  and  true  ftrength  of  a 
nation)*,  on  proper  encouragement  they  without 
doubt  in  time  may  be  able  to  fupply  us  with  ail 
the  materials  for  manufactures  fo  much  wanted  in 
Britain,  and  which  yearly  coft:  us  vaft  lums  *,  viz. 
hemp,  flax,  filk,  cotton,  and  bar  iron  ;  and  when 
we  arc  poffefled  of  fuch  countries  from  whence  we 
can  draw  fuch  materials  (more  valuable  in  the 
hands  or  induftrious  people  than  mines  of  gold 
and  filver)  v/e  may  then  indeed  be  faid  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  world  in  point  of  trade. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  in  the  cafe  of  our  re¬ 
taining  Canada,  &c.  the  Americans  would  then 
be  at  leifure  to  manufacture  lor  them !c Ives,  and 
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turow  on'  tneir  dependance  on  their  mother  coun- 
try. 

in  anfwer ;  7  his  is  an  object  at  too  great  a  dif- 
tance  to  be  dreaded,  and  cannot  be  fo  eafiiy  done 
as  fome  may  imagine,  who  have  not  thoroughly 
considered  the  connections  that  muft  and  ought  to 
iubfift  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies ;  and 
how  much  all  of  them  are  independent  and  jealous 
of  each  other;  and  that  where  intereft  of  money  is 
high  and  lands  cheap  (as  it  is  in  general  in  Ame¬ 
rica;  labour  will  always  be  dear :  and  further  we 
can  be  certain,  that  fo  long  as  the  American  planter 
can  find  vent  lor  the  produce  of  his  lands  to  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  purchafe  Britifh  manufactures,  it  will 
never  occur  to  him  to  manufacture,  becaufe  in 
every  refpeCt  it  would  be  contrary  to  his  intereft. 

It  has  alio  been  objected,  that  the  fettling  fuch 
vaft  traCfs  of  land  would  drain  Great  Britain  of 
its  inhabitants,  if  we  are  obliged  to  keep  force  and 
garifons  there  to  guard  againft  the  incroacKmcHr 
of  the  French,  &c.  this  would  coft  both  men  and 
trea( ure  ;  but  if  no  other  forts  are  neceffary  than  to 
keep  the  Indians  in  awe,  fo  far  from  draining  us 
'of  our  inhabitants,  it  would  be  the  means  of  em¬ 
ploying  more  manufacturers  in  Britain  than  have 
heretofore  been  employed  in  any  one  period  of 
time. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofcd  that  any  perfons  in  Bri¬ 
tain  in  full  employment  will  leave  their  native 
country  to  endure  hardfhips,  in  order  to  make  a 
fettlement  in  America;  fuch  as  are  not  fully  or 
ufefully  employed  muft  either  go  abroad  or  ftarve; 
fuch,  in  England,  are  ufelefs  members  of  fociety  ; 
if  they  go  abroad  to  America,  whether  they  are 
employed  by  others  or  for  themfelves,  they  in 
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fome  fort  become  ufeful,  infomuch  as  they  help  to 
confume  the  manufactures  of  their  native  country 
at  an  advanced  price ;  and  he  nvuft  be  very  worth- 
Jefs  indeed,  who  cannot  in  that  country  afford  To 
buy  himfelf  cloths ;  tor  there  is  little  danger  of 
ffarving  where  all  forts  of  provifions  are  fo  cheap, 
where  there  are  fo  few  people  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  thereof.  And  it  is  apprehended  that  nothing 
will  contribute  to  the  employing  great  num¬ 
bers  of  manufacturers  in  England  than  people  in 
America,  which  way  foever  they  get  there,  if  they 
are  employed  in  cultivating  and  fending  to  Britain 
fuch  before-mentioned  valuable  materials' for  ma¬ 
nufactures;  all  which  undoubtedly  are  to  be  had 
in  America,  and  for  which  in  return  they  will 
gladly  take  thole  very  materials  and  others  manu¬ 
factured  in  Britain. 

It  is  not  believed  that  trade  in  Britain  is  upon 
the  decline,  but  feems  rather  of  late  to  have  greatly 
increafed  ;  which  without  doubt  muff  be  a  good 
deal  owing  to  the  great  advantages  gained  over  the 
French  :  it  is  however  certain,  that  paper  money 
was  never  more  uled  in  England  than  at  this  time, 
and  that  we  have  been  much  drained  of  our  fpecie  ; 
how  this  lias  come  to  pafs  is  an  inquiry  of  national 
importance. 

The  afiifting  the  king  of  Prufifia  and  fupulying 
our  armies  in  Germany  could  not  alone  have  this 
effcCt ;  neither  can  it  be  owing  to  money  paid 
arnongii  ourfelves  for  the  fitting  out  of  fleets  or 
armies,  or  for  what  is  lent  to  America,  which 
would  foon  return  and  circulate  amongit  us  again  : 
it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  owing;  to  tlie  ffute  Inches, 
the  flock- jobbers,  or  the  Dutch  having  fo  many 
millions  in  our  funds;  for  fo  long  as  we  continue 
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to  give  higher  intereft  than  in  Holland,  they  will 
]v)t  wstiidiaw  their  money.  It  mu  ft  therefore  be 
owing  to  Ionic  other  caufe  that  we  are  fo  much 
drained  of  our  fpecie  ;  and  which,  in  order  to  find; 
out,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  a  general  view 
of  the  date  of  our  trade  with  all  the  world,  which 
vail,  enable  us  to  form  fome  judgment  of  thefe 
affairs :  and  the  better  to  know  what  trade  is  be^ 
ne final  and  what  hurtful  to  the  State,  in  didder  to 
regulate  the  laws,  that  the  nation  may  be  gainers^ 
anu  not  lofers,  by  their  foreign  trade,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  begin  with  premifing  fome  general 
maxims  of  trade,-  which,  though  the  fyftem  of  po^ 
licy  of  foreign  nations  with  whom  we  trade  may 
change,  andoccaffon  our  different  conduct  towards- 
them,  yet  the  fundamental  principles  of  trade  will 
be  always  the  fame. 

1.  I  nat  the  trade  of  a  country  which  contributes- 
moft  to  tlie' employment  and  fubfiftenceof  our 
people  is  the  moft  valuable. 

2.  i  nat  the  trade  which  IcfTens  moft  the  fubfiftenca' 
of  our  people  is  moft  detrimental  to  the  nation.- 

3.  ff  hat  we  are  moft  enriched  by  thofe  countries 
which  pay  us  the  great  eft  furns  upon  the  ba¬ 
lance,  and  moft  impoverifhed  by  thofe  who 
carry  off  the  greateft  balance  from  us. 

4.  'I  hat  the  exchange  is  what  will  generally  in  all 
countries  decide  where  the  balance  lies. 

5.  i  hat  we  Ought  to  take  lefts  of  the  produce  and 
maniii'affures  of  other  nations,  as  they  deciin’e 
in  the  importation  of  ours;  and  more  of  the 
produce  oi  thofe  countries  which  increaie  in 
(  ir  ir  imports  of  our  produce  and  manufactures. 

(>.  J  hat  every  country  which  takes  off  our  finiflietT 
manufactures,  and  returns  us  un wrought  ma¬ 
terials 
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terials  to  be  manufactured  here,  contributes  fo 
far  to  the  employment  and  fubfiftence  of  our 
people  as  the  whole  coft  of  our  manufacturing 
thofe  materials. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  date  of  our  foreign 
trade  upon  fuch  principles,  which  will  point  cut  to 
us  our  truly  national  intcrefls. 

With  France — As  this  country  produces  moft 
things  rieceffary  for  life,  and  (lands  in  need  of  very 
little  for  luxury  or  convenience  (excepting  fome 
few  things  for  carrying  on  their  manufactures)  is 
of  all  other  nations  the  moft  difadvantageous  for 
the  Englifh  to  trade  with  •,  there  being  a  very  great 
balance  in  their  favour,  we  ought  to  take  from 
them  as  little  as  poflible. 

With  Spain — Formerly  the  balance  in  our  fa¬ 
vour  v/as  very  great,  but  of  late  they  are  become 
more  induftrious  in  husbandry  and  commerce,  and 
are  now  endeavouring  to  manufacture  their  wool. 
It  is  faid  that  the  balance  in  our  favour  for  manu¬ 
factures  is  very  little,  in  fome  meafure  owing  to 
our 'taking  more  than  ever  of  their  produce,  fuch 
.as  wines,  oils,  fruits,  See.  We  (till  continue  to 
feceive  from  them  large  fums  in  fpecic  for  Haves, 
which  they  muft  have  to  work  their  mines. 

With  Portugal — Till  within  thefe  few  years  the 
balance  in  our  favour  was  prodigious-,  but  of  late, 
the  French  and  Dutch  having  interfered,  and  we 
continuing  to  take  their  wines,  oils,  Sec.  the  ba¬ 
lance  Hill  in  our  favour  (or  manufactures  is  faid  to 
be  one  million  and  a  half  fieri  ing. 

With  Holland — The  balance  of  trade  only  is 
confiderably  in  our  favour-,  but  if  it  is  included 
the  millions  the  Dutch  have  in  our  flocks,  for 
which  they  receive  intcrcil,  and  the  exchanges 

made 
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made  by  the  way  of  Holland  as  well  as  Hamburgh 

to  Rufiia  and  Sweden,  the  balance  in  their  favour 
is  confidcrable. 

W  ith  Italy — 1  he  French  have  much  prejudiced 
us  with  them  by  their  woollen  manufactures,  and 
the  balance  is  certainly  againft  us :  we  are  at  pre¬ 
lent  obliged  to  take  a  large  quantity  of  their  raw 
and  thrown  filks,  which  they  let  a  high  value  upon, 
and  are  paid  lor  in  ready  money;  v/hich,  till  we 
can  be  otherwise  fupplied,  muft  be  had  from  them; 
but  certainly  we  ‘ought  to  take  lefs  of  their  wine, 
oil,  leap,  anchovies,  wrought  fijk,  &c. 

W  ith  Hamburgh,  and  other  parts  of  Germany 
—When  we  were  formerly  fupplied  with  linens 
from  France  the  balance  was  in  our  favour ;  but 
Face  our  laying  high  duties  on  French  linens,  we 
have  been  fupplied  with  linens  from  Germany  to  a 
prodigious  extent;  2nd  though  they  have  been 
vakly  enriched  by  their  trade  with  us,  yet  fome  of 
the  German  Hates  (in  imitation  of  the  French)  have 
laid  high  duties,  and  others  have  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  our  manufactures.  Hie  fituation  of 
our  foreign  trade  with  linen  countries  calls  loudly 
upon  us  to  improve  and  extend  the  manufacture  of 
home-made  linen. 

With  Denmark  and  Norway — The  balance  is 
greatly  againft  us  for  naval  ftores,  iron,  and  tim¬ 
ber  :  it  has  been  oblerved,  that  feven  eighths  of 
what  is  got  from  them  is  paid  for  in  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  on  England. 

With  Sweden — The  balance  is  greatly  in  their 
favour  for  iron  and  naval  ftores;  the  Swede  having 
high  duties  on  Britifh  manufactures,  we  are  obliged 
to  pay  them  ready  money.  We  have  our  greateft 
quantity  of  iron  from  Sweden,  befides  a  good  deal 
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of  tar,  pitch,  and  deal  boards ;  alfo  teas  and  other 
goods  fmuggled  from  thence,  altogether  cods  Bri¬ 
tain  not  lefs  than  400,000  1.  per  annum.  They  take 
from  us  a  little  tobacco,  tin,  and  lead,  and  of  late 
are  alfo  obliged  to  have  their  fugars  from  us. 

With  Ruflia — From  whence  we  have  iron,  hemp, 
flax,  pot-alh,  linen  cloths,  linen  yarn,  Rufiia  lea¬ 
ther,  tallow,  furs,  and  rhubarb  to  a  great  value  ; 
in  thefe  articles  we  deal  with  them  to  the  extent  of 
about  900,000  k  per  annum,  in  return  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  they  take  from  us  manufactures,  at  their 
own  prices,  to  the  amount  of  near  400,000  1.  per 
annum*,  and  the  balance  of  about  500,^00  1.  we 
pay  in  ready  money,  and  to  the  bargain,  as  we  are 
intirely  dependent  on  them  for  hemp,  which  we 
muft  have  at  any  rate,  we  mult  be  fatisfied  that 
they  are  pleafed  to  let  us  have  it  at  their  own  prices 
and  on  their  own  terms,  though  at  the  fame  time 
we  know  that  the  money  they  receive  of  us  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  our  prejudice,  in  enabling  them  to  lup- 
plant  us  in  our  tobacco  trade,  and  to  pay  their 
troops  for  fighting  againft  our  friends  and  allies. 

If  any  fhould  fay,  that  we  ought  not  at  this  time 
to  give  umbrage  to  the  Ruffians  by  our  public  en¬ 
deavours  to  get  hemp  from  America,  what  con- 
ftru£tion  muft  they  put  on  the  following  piece  of 
intelligence  from  Ruflia,  as  mentioned  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  papers?  “  That  fome  merchants  in  Ruflia  are 

going  to  attempt  a  large  woolicn  manufactory 
<c  after  the  manner  of  our  weftern  clothiers.” 

With  Turkey — Through  means  of  the  French 
this  trade  is  on  the  decline  *,  and  though  they  have 
a  good  deal  of  bullion  from  us,  this  trade  is  reck¬ 
oned  beneficial,  becaufe  they  export  our  finilhed 
manufactures,  and  import  materials  for  manufac¬ 
tures. 
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With  Africa — -This  trade  is  now  in  a  thriving 
way,  and  is  very  valuable  to  us,  as  not  only  the 
means  of  fupplying  our  own  colonies  with  {laves 
(the  produce  of  whole  labours  all  centers  in  Bri¬ 
tain)  but  is  the  occafion  of  our  receiving  large 
fums  in  fpecie  from  the  Spaniards.  * 

With  the  Eaft  Indies — This  trade  would  be  very 
beneficial,  if  Id's  bullion  and  more  of  finifhed  ma¬ 
nufactures  were  to  be  exported  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  lefs  of  their  finifhed  manufactures  continued  in 
Britain  and  the  colonies,  and  more  exported  to  fo¬ 


reigners. 

With  our  American  colonies — It  has  been  com¬ 


puted  that  their  trade  with  Britain  and  amongft 
■themfelves  employs  near  3000  fail  of  fhipping; 
that  there  is  exported  to  them  upwards  of  two  mil¬ 
lions  and  half  in  manufactures,  and  from  Africa  is 
exported  to  all  the  colonies  to  the  value  of  above 
half  a  million,  more  in  return  is  imported,  fugars, 
molafTes,  cotton,  ginger,  rum,  piemento,  maho¬ 
gany,  logwood,  rice,  indigo,  fkins,  furs,  tobacco, 
train  oil,  iron  and  copper  ore,  naval  ftores,  flaves, 
ihips,  &c.  And  from  thence  is  exported  for 
Lifbon,  Madeira,  Canaries,  WAdern  Iflands,  and. 
the  Streights,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  peas,  pork,  fifli, 
rice,  bees-wax,  flaves,  and  fhips,  &c.  and  for 
Germany  a  confiderable  quantity  of  rice.  Jn  this 
manner  do  they  make  their  returns,  with  all  the 
bullion  they  can  ferape  together,  to  pay  for  their 
yearly  fupplies  of  manufactures  and  flaves,  and 
alfo  for  their  expences  in  Britain,  to  the  extent  of 
what  their  commodities  will  fetch  at  market,  above 
four  millions;  by  which  it  appears,  that  befides 
their  employing  multitudes  in  England,  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  national  flock  at  lead  one  million 

per 
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per  annum;  and  if  on  the  one  hand  the  Britifh 
Weft  India  planters  had  not  made  a  bad  ufe  of  the 
great  indulgence  ftiewn  them,  they  having  in  re¬ 
ality  gained  avail  balance  againft  us,  by  not  only 
railing  the  price  of  fugars  upon  us,  and  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  keep  it  up,  and  by  fuch  means 
prevented  our  exportation  of  large  quantities  of  re¬ 
fined  fugars,  and  drove  the  North  Americans  to 
purchale  fugars,  molafies,  and  rum  from  the 
French  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  northern  co¬ 
lonies  have  carried  on  an  unfair  trade  with  both 
French  and  Dutch,  even  direftly  to  and  from  Hol¬ 
land.  Had  it  not  been  tor  fuch  management  the 
balance  in  favour  of  Britain  would  have  been  more 
confiderable  :  fuch  conduct  will  no  doubt  be  one 
day  taken  proper  notice  of  by  a  Britilh  Parliament. 

From  this  general  view  of  our  trade  with  fo¬ 
reigners  it  may  be  judged,  from  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  plain  maxims,  what  ought  to  be  done  to¬ 
wards  making  our  trade  beneficial  and  ufeful  to 
the  State ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  done  by  the  le- 
giflature  appears  neceflary,  becaufe  the  private  in- 
terefts  of  individuals  lead  them  to  a£t  contrary  to 
the  general  interefts  of  the  community ;  that  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  belt  regulations  re¬ 
lating  to  trade  met  with  oppofition  from  thofe  who 
rather  than  lofe  the  leaft  profpe£t  of  gain,  would 

'  run  the  rilque  of  ruining  this,  perhaps  not  their 
native,  country. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  finding  out  whether  the  balance  o^  trade  is  in 
our  favour  or  againft  us  with  foreign  countries, 
the  general  exchange  will  decide  this  affair;  and 
it  behoves  the  legiflature  to  be  watchful  that  wc  be 
gainers,  and  not  lofers,  by  our  trade;  or  in  other 
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«  Oics,  to  guard  againft  the  fending  money  out  of 
the  country  but  for  neceffaries  of  life,  for  paying 
of  public  debts,  for  afiifting  our  allies,  for  pui> 
chafing  materials  for  manufactures ;  thefe  reafons 
only  ought  to  be  any  excufe  for  fending  money 
abroad,  which  ought  as  much  as  pofiible  to  be 
avoided  by  our  taking  lefs  of  the  produce  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  other  countries,  as  they  decline  in 
the  importation  of  ours  ;  and  by  fuch  conduct  to 

do  by  them  as  they  have  done  by  us,  turn  the  ta¬ 
bles  upon  them. 

Though  it  is  believed,  that  on  the  whole  the 
balance  is  very  cgnfiderably  againft  us,  let  it  be 
fuppofed  for  argument  fake  that  it  is  even,  or  if 
) gu  will,  fomething  in  our  favour:  it  is  however 
moft  aftoni  filing  that  the  labour  of  fo  many  thou- 
fands  of  manufacturers  (including  all  the  produce 
of  the  land  that  is  exported  from  Britain)  fhould 
be  funk  without  any  other  real  advantage  than  the 
maintaining  fo  many  labourers  and  manufacturers; 
fuch  a  fituation  is  much  the  fame  as  that  of  a  man 
who  has  a  large  eftate,  and  Hands  indebted  for  v 
nearly  as  much  as  the.  value  of  this  eftate,  becaufe 
that  he  will  not  exert  himfelf  to  raife  its  value 
by  making  improvements. 

This  war  has  without  doubt  coft  us  large  fums ; 
a  good  deal  of  what  has  been  fpent  in  Germany 
will  never  return  to  us ;  and  we  may  be  fenfible  of 
having  loft  the  ufe  of  vail  numbers  of  manufac* 
turers,  who  as  fuch  will  never  be  of  future  fervice 
to  us,  whatever  they  may  be  as  fojdiers. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  is  it  not  neceftary 
that  we  fhould  at  lead  endeavour  to  regain  an 
equivalent  for  our  loft  manufacturers,  and  money 
not  only  to  carry  on  the  prefenr,  but  any  future 
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War  that  may  happen  in  fupport  of  our  commer¬ 
cial  interefts  ?  this  can  no  way  be  done  better  than 
by  our  endeavours  to  have  all  materials  of  manu¬ 
factures  as  cheap  as  poffible  and  independent  of 
foreigners,  and  by  finding  vent  for  our  manufac¬ 
tures. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  there  may  be  employed 
in  Britain  a  greater  number  of  manufacturers  than 
ever  at  any  one  time  fubfifted  in  it :  the  increafing 
the  number  of  manufacturers,  the  keeping  of  bul¬ 
lion  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  intereft  of  money  at 
a  low  rate,  are  the  only  methods  of  adding  to  the 
real  ftrength  and  riches  of  a  kingdom.  It  is  be¬ 
yond  dilpute  more  advantageous,  and  more  natu¬ 
ral  too,  for  to  have  our  own  provifions  coniumed 
amongft  us  by  an  increafe  of  manufacturers,  than 
to.  grant  bounties  on  the  exportation  thereof  to  fo¬ 
reigners. 

.  All  thefe  advantages  may  certainly  in  time  be 
obtained  (without  draining  the  kingdom  of  either 
men  cr  money)  by  encouraging  the  importation  of 
hemp,  flax,  filk,  cotton,  and  bar  iron  from  the 
plantations ;  and  timber  may  alio  be  added,  which, 
(as  a  bulky  commodity  of  l^Jk  value  can  leaft  of 
all  bear  the  charge  of  a  long  voyage)  as  it  would 
be  the  means  of  increafing  navigation  and  having 

ready  money  to  the  nation,  is  a  valuable  article  to 
commerce. 

That  all  the  before- mentioned  materials  are  to 
be  had  from  the  colonies,  is  m oft  certainly  true ; 
and  that  the  colonies,  would  be  glad  to  have  it  in 
then  power  to  make  remittances  lor  the  manufac- 
tuics  of  Britain,  by  lending  over  the  very  mate¬ 
rials  lor  the  manufactures  they  now  want,  and 
mult  have  from  Britain,  long  as  lands  are  to 
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be  had  cheaper  in  America  than  in  Britain  ;  or  in 
other  words,  fo  long  as  any  part  of  our  vail  pofief- 
lions  in  America  remain  unfettled  and  uncultivated. ' 

We  mult  have  materials  for  manufactures  at  the 
cheapell  rates,  though  we  fhould  be  obliged  to  pay 
ready  money  to  foreigners  for  them,  becaufe  abfo- 
lutely  nccefiary  for  employing  our  poor  and  bring¬ 
ing  wealth  into  the  kingdom  :  for  example,  fup- 
pofe  we  import  from  Holland  ioo  tons  of  flax, 
which  coft  about  4000 1.  this  fmall  quantity,  at 
the  rate  ot  one  hand  manufacturing  50  lb.  of  flax 
in  twelve  months,  will  employ  4000  people  one 
year ;  and  when  completely  manufactured  is  at  a 
medium  worth  30,000!.  The  benefits  arifing  from 
employing  of  manufacturers  being  fo  obvious,  let 
us  next  confider  how  we  can  obtain  materials  for 
manufactures  at  the  eafieft  rate. 


It  has  been  computed  that  the  arti- 
'  cles  of  hemp,  flax,  and  flax*  feed 
does  not  ftand  us  lefs  per  ann.  than 

Silk  and  cotton,  - -  — 

•  Bar  iron,  - — *  - 

Timber,  &c.  ,  — -  — 

Pot-afh,  cochineal,  and  other  dying 
fluffs,  See.  - — 
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The  above  articles,  neceffary  to  be  had  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  coft  us  for  the  greateft  part  ready  money  to 
foreigners-,  if  for  fome  time  is  granted  a  bounty 
by  Parliament  for  encouragement  to  import  thefe 
materials  from  the  colonies,  we  can  by  this  means 
obtain  any  quantity  ot  thele  materials  in  return  for 
our  manufactures  exported  to  the  colonies;  this 

would 
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would  not  only  be  a  great  ftep  towards  indepen¬ 
dency  on  foreigners  for  fuch  neceflary  materials  as 
mull  be  had  at  any  rate,  but  tend  greatly  to  the 
increafe  of  manufactures,  to  the  keeping  of  bul¬ 
lion  in  the  kingdom,  to  the  lowering  of  intereft, 
and  to  the  increafing  of  the  value  of  lands  in 
Britain  :  and  all  thefe  benefits  may  be  in  time  ob¬ 
tained  at  no  greater  expence  than  our  advancing 
of  money  annually  by  way  of  bounty  or  premium 
to  our  own  merchants,  to  the  amount  of  the  inte¬ 
reft  of  the  ready  money  annually  paid  to  foreign¬ 
ers  for  the  above  materials,  to  be  paid  only  on  the 
importation  of  fuch  materials  from  the  colonies, 
till  the  defign  of  granting  fuch  bounty  was  ef¬ 
fected,  by  inducing  the  planters  in  America  to 
cultivate  fuch  articles  and  the  merchants  to  im¬ 
port  them. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  one  fixth,  if  not  one 
fourth,  of  the  white  people  in  the  colonies,  for 
want  of  fuch  encouragement,  cannot  with  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  lands  purchafe  the  manufactures  of 
Britain ;  and  for  that  reafon  have  been  obliged  to 
manufacture  for  themfelves,  which  by  all  means 
ought  to  be  prevented,  by  putting  it  in  their  power 
with  the  produce  of  their  lands  to  purchafe  Britifli 
manufactures  *,  it  being  moft  certain  that  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  lands  are  cheap  and  labour  dear,  that 
it  mufc  be  againft  their  inclinations  and  contrary 
to  their  interefts  to  manufacture. 

It  becomes  therefore  the  duty  of  the  Britifli  le- 
giflature  to  be  watchful  that  the  colonies  are  not 
laid  under  the  necefTity  of  manufacturing,  but  are 
encouraged  in  railing  and  importing  the  before- 
mentioned  or  any  other  valuable  materials,  which, 
when  manufactured  in  Britain,  may  bring  in  fo¬ 
reign  treafure. 
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Tins  conduct  towards  our  colonies  would  not 
only  have  the  effeft  to  increafe  the  confumption  of 
our  manufactures,  and  render  us  independent  of 
loieigners,  but  would  make  their  dependance  ad¬ 
vantageous  and  mutually  agreeable  ;  We  should 
then  be  said  to  be  independent  of  all  Na¬ 
tions  in  point  of  Trade,  which  it  ought  to  be 

our  ftudy  to  carry  to  its  higheft  point  of  advance¬ 
ment. 

It  having  been  objected  concerning  the  general 
balance  of  trade  being  againft  us,  &c. 

1  he  moll  that  has  ot  late  been  calculated  that 
we  yearly  receive  from  Portugal  and  Spain  in  bul¬ 
lion  does  not  exceed  two  millions;  there  are  no 
°dwi  toieign  Fates  from  whom  we  receive  any  con¬ 
fide!  aoie  balances,  luppofing  the  money  exported 
by  our  Eaft  India  and  Turkey  companies  to  be  re¬ 
paid  us  by  their  goods  being  re-exported.  The 
balances  againit  us  with  France,  Italy,  Holland, 
Ruffia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Germany  (not  in¬ 
cluding  the  money  feat  thence  on  account  of  this 
war)  cannot  amount  to  lefs  than  three  millions, 
which  has  been  gradually  increafing  upon  us,  and 
would  have  been  more  feverely  felt,  had  it  not 
been  for  our  trade  with  the  colonies. 

'I  he  Well  India  planters  have  even  gained  upon 
us  a  balance  in  their  favour  of  above  half,  if  not 
three  quarters,  of  a  million,  by  taking  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  excluding  foreigners  from  importing 
iugars  to  Britain,  to  make  us  pay  their  own  prices. 

I  his  balance  is  ipcnt  amongft  us,  and  will  account 
for  thofe  Welt  Indians  refiding  in  England  being, 
able  to  vye  with  Britilh  noblemen  in  the  fplendor 
of  their  equipages. 
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*  Sugar  i {lands  are  beneficial,  as  they  employ  a 
great  deal  of  fhipping,  and  not  only*  fupply  us 
with*a  fufficiency  of  an  article  that  is  now  be¬ 
come  a  neceffary  of  life,  but  alfb  for  exporta¬ 
tion,  which  either  brings  in  foreign  treafure,  or 
what  is  to  the  fame  purpole,  hives  a  great  deal  of 
bullion  from  being  fent  out  of  the  kingdom.  It 
has  long  been  a  general  complaint  that  lands  are 
monopolized  in  fome  of  our  Weft  fugar  iflands, 
and  that  in  all  of  them  there  are  too  great  numbers 
of  Blacks  in  proportion  to  Whites*,  to  this  caufe 
it  is  owing  that  we  fometimes  hear  of  infurrec- 
tions  amongft  their  {laves,  and  which  has  hitherto 
occafioned  a  great  expence  to  this  government  to 
fend  troops  and  fleets  for  their  protection. 

'  the  colonifts  will  not  of  the'mfelves  come 
under  better  regulations,  it  feems  neceffary  that 
there  fhould  be  palled  an  aCt  of  Parliament  to 
oblige  them  to  keep  on  their  plantations  at  lealt 
one  white  man  for  every  five  working  Haves  •  this 
'Would  have  the  good  effedt  of  not  only  preventing 
infurrections  and  fecuring  their  properties,  but  en¬ 
able  them  to  defend  themlelves  againft  foreign  in- 
vafions,  confequently  make  them  Ids  burdenfome 
and  more  beneficial  to  Britain,  by  increafing  their 
demand  ior  Bntifti  manufactures.  Some  luch  re¬ 
gulation  feems  abfolutely  neceffary  *,  for  though  no 
let  of  people  have  received  greater  favours^from 
the  government  than  the  fugar  planters,  none  in 
proportion  to  the  greatnels  of  their  eftates  have 

hitherto  contributed  io  little  to  the  public  emolu¬ 
ment. 

.  1  he  trade  with  North  America,  which  has  been 
gradually  increafing  fince  their  firft  fettlement  about 
140  years  fince,  the  balance  whereof  is  confiderably 
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in  our  Favour,  and  is  not  only  very  beneficial  at 
this  time,  but  may  be  improved  to  be  of  more 
confequence  to  us  than  our  trade  with  all  foreign 
ftates,  as  formerly  mentioned  :  that  this  may  more 
plainly  appear,  and  what  may  reafonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  keeping  pofteffion  of  all  North 
America  to  the  Eaftward  of  the  rivers  St.  Laurence 
and  Miffifippi,  if  the  fame  fhould  be  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  be  done  by  way  of  recompence  for  the  im- 
menfe  fums  fpent  this  war,  it  is  necefiary  to  obferve, 
that  in  all  the  twelve  Englifh  governments  on  that 
continent,  which  are  faid  to  contain  about  420,000 
fquare  miles  of  land,  on  which  are  computed  to 
be  fettled  at  lead  one  million  of  fouls  (befides 
blacks  and  favages)  and  that  they  double  their 
number  in  25  years,  befides  acceffion  of  ftrangers, 
and  that  their  whole  exports  in  the 
year  1745  amounted  to  about  550,000  k 

1755  -  1,770,000 

1760  - - •  2,550,000 

It  is  thought  that  this  trade  with  our  own  fugar 
iflands  and  Africa,  and  with  the  Portuguefe,  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  French,  amounts  to  upwards  of  one 
million  and  a  half  fterling  per  annum  more  than 
is  included  in  the  above  calculation. 

The  lands  claimed  by  the  French  on  the  bay  of 
Fundy  and  along  the  back  of  our  fettlements  (ex- 
clufive  of  the  420,000  miles  of  land  they  allow 
to  belong  to  the  Englifh)  all  to  the  Eaftward  of 
the  rivers  St.  Laurence  and  Miffifippi,  are  faid  to 
be  about  500,000  fquare  miles,  and  include  the 
lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron ;  the  two  former 
faid  to  be  about  200  leagues,  and  the  latter  about 
300  leagues  in  circumference;  which,  with  the 

lands  adjoining,  were  fold  to  the  Englifh  by  the 
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Iroquoifs  Indians  in  1701,  and  by  them  confirmed 
in  1726  and  1744. 

In  all  that  vaft  extent  of  country,  by  the  French 
accounts  there  were  fettled  near  200,000  fouls,  and 
that  their  trade,  which  confifted  chiefly  in  furs  and 
peltry  from  Canada,  and  rice,  indigo,  and  tobacco 
from  the  Miflmppi,  together  with  lumber  and  pro- 
vifions  for  their  Weft  India  iflands,  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  250,000!.  fterling  per  annum,  be¬ 
sides  their  fifheries ;  which  article  alone  was  worth 
to  them  more  than  four  times  that  fum  annually, 
as  by  the  following  account  ot  their  exports  taken 
the  year  before  the  declaration  of  this  war  : 

1,149,000  quintals  of  dried  fifli. 

3,900,000  mud  filh. 

3,117  tons  of  train  oil. 

Which,  including  the  freight,  the  great  vent  for 
blankets,  cloths,  nets,  cordage,  fhallops,  brandy, 

&c.  were  worth  to  the  French  above  one  million 
fterling  per  annum. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  Great  Britain  (actually 
exhaufted  ot  a  good  deal  of  blood  and  treafure  by 
this  war)  fliould  not  iupply  the  Americans  with 
either  men  or  money,  further  than  to  encourage 
their  own  merchants  to  bring  from  America  fuch 
materials  for  manufaftures,  as  now  coft  them  yearly 
vaft  iu ms  in  ready  money  ;  and  that  the  Americans 
by  natural  increafe  double  their  number  every  2  5 
years ;  and  that  their  trade  fhould  increafe  at  the 
rate  of  only  50s.  per  head  per  annum;  agreeable 
to  that  proportion  in  75  years  there  would  lie  eight 
millions  ot  people  in  America,  and  their  trade 
amount  to  aliout  20  millions  fterling  per  annum, 
and  increafing  fo  as  to  be  of  more  confequence  to 
Britain,  than  with  all  the  world  befides,  by  their 
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growing  and  importing  materials  for  manufactures, 
and  afterwards  eonfuming  ±jssk  Britifli  manufac¬ 
tures,  they  would  make  employment  for  a  greater 
number  of  manufacturers  than  ever  exifted  in  Bri¬ 
tain  at  anyone  period  of  time  before  the  fettlement 
of  the  colonies. 

It  is  owing  to  the  eafinefs  of  finding  employ¬ 
ment,  that  induces  the  lower  fort  of  people  to 
marry,  and  to  the  dearnefs  of  land  and  provifions 
that  obliges  them  to  learn  trades :  this  being  the 
£afe  in  Britain,  Holland,  and  other  places  fully 
fettled,  their  poor  in  order  to  get  bread  muft  ma¬ 
nufacture*;  when  the  Americans  come  to  be  in  the 
fame  fituation,  that  their  lands  (whatever  be  the 
extent  thereof)  are  fo  much  improved,  that  their 
poor  in  order  to  get  bread  muff  aifo  manufacture* 
there  will  be  an  end  of  their  dependance.  It  would 
therefore  be  good  policy  as  much  as  poffible  to 
prevent  the  ingroffing  of  lands  in  America  in  or¬ 
der  to  raife  them  cn  the  poor  people,  who  fhould 
have  lands  on  eafy  terms,  and  in  as  poflible  great 
extent,  as  the  moft  effectual  means  to  prolong  their 
dependance  on  their  mother  country  for  manufac¬ 
ture  ;  every  inducement  ought  to  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  coloniffs  to  make  them  cultivate  and 
import  fuch  materials  as  are  wanted  in  Britain ; 
they  by  fuch  conduCt,  under  the  adminiftration  of 
prudent  governors,  would  be  a  happy  people,  and 
greatly  to  their  own  benefit  contribute  to  promote 
the  intereft  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  the  price  of  cur 
moft  valuable  materials  are  greatly  advanced,  and 
cannot  be  had  at  fuch  advanced  prices  to  fupply 
the  demands  from  abroad  :  this  may  be  faid  in 
fornc  meafure  to  be  owing  to  the  war’s  taking  oft' 

great 
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great  numbers  of  our  manufadturers,  but  cannot 
with  juftice  be  laid  to  be  intirelv  owing  to  o..r 
want  of  people,  feeing  there  are  fuch  multitudes 
of  prifoners,  fervants  out  of  place,  highwaymen, 
robb  ers,  houfe- breakers,  and  pickpockets,  which 
muft  be  evident  to  all  who  walk  the  ftreets  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  other  great  towns,  and  who  read  the  daily 
papers.  Such  too  general  licentioufnefs  ought  to 
be  put  a  flop  to ;  and  confidering  the  poors  rates, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  fo  much  neceffarily  burdened 
with  other  taxes,  and  in  want  of  people  to  carry  on 
an  offensive  war  to  advantage,  it  cannot  be  deemed 
unworthy  the  Britifh  legiflaturc  to  take  thefe  affairs 
into  confideration,  to  prevent  any  future  Want  of  ma¬ 
nufacturers  and  foldiers ;  which  may  be  accomplifh’d 
by  di  Icon  raging  and  punilhing  thole  guilty  of  idle- 
nefs  and  immorality,  which  it  is  believed  may  be 
done  by  means  of  public  houfes  of  maintenance 
and  correction  in  all  the  large  towns  in  Britain , 
wherein  may  be  kept  to  labour  all  the  claffes  of 
people  before-mentioned,  in  different  wards,  for 
keeping  the  men  and  women  feparate  *,  many  deb¬ 
tors  by  this  means  might  be  enabled  to  difcharge 
their  final!  debts,  and  our  ftreets  would  then  be 
foon  cleared  of  beggars,  proftitutes,  and  pick¬ 
pockets,  who  ought  to  be  fent  to  the  nigheft  houfe 
of  correction  to  wherever  they  are  found.  Though 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  a'l  Widul  murderers 
fhould  fuffer  death,  it  is  not  fo  with  regard  to  other 
felons,  who  are  moftly  guilty  through  neceffty 
brought  on  by  their  debaucheries,  whom  it  is 
thought  would  fuffer  feverer  punifhment  than  that 
of  hanging,  if  for  a  confiderable  time,  or’ for  hei¬ 
nous  offences  during  their  lives,  they  were  chained 
and  kept  toffiard  labour :  this  would  not  only  an- 
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iwer  the  good  purpofes  or  making  them  ufeful  to 
the  community  by  the  produce  of  their  labours, 
but  they  would  be  a  continual  terror  to  others^ 
and  out  of  the  way  of  renewing  their  crimes.  All 
poors  rates  fhould  be  abohffied  ;  and  that  it  be  alfo 
propofed,  that  the  corporations  of  the  different  ci¬ 
ties  fhould  be  impowered  to  build  fuch  houfes  of 
maintenance  and  correction,  to  appoint  fuch  offi¬ 
cers,  and  to  find  materials  of  employment,  and  to 
difpofe  of  the  produce  from  the  labours  of  thofe 
who  may  be  fent  thither;  and  that  the  officers 
fhould  be  inftrufted  to  grant  difcharges  to  noney 
without  either  good  reafons  or  fecuricy  for  their 
future  better  behaviour.  If  there  fhould  be  any 
deficiencies  in  the  funds  to  be  raifed  from  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  fuch  labourers,  it  fhould  be  made  good 
by  the  governor  out  of  a  general  tax  of  poundage 
to  be  laid  for  that  purpofe. 

It  is  generally  apprehended  that  fuch  tax  would 
not  amount  to  half  of  what  is  now  paid  for  poors 
rates :  and  as  much  as  poffibie  to  prevent  the  fur¬ 
ther  growth  of  licentioufnefs,  it  may  be  directed, 
that  all  boys  and  girls,  wherever  found  begging, 
fhould  be  lent  to  luch  houfes,  and  by  the  officers 
bound  out  to  apprenticefhip  till  the  age  of  21  , 
this  would  be  the  means  of  making  them  after¬ 
wards  induflrious  and  ferviceable  to  the  public. 

It  is  to  be  further  obferved,  that  fuppoling  there 
are  in  Great  Britain  but  60,000  debtors  unable  to 
lupport  themfelves  in  confinement  (many  of  whom 
have  alfo  large  families,  who  become  a  burden  on 
the  pariffi)  of  fervants  out  of  place,  of  journey¬ 
men  and  fervants  who  refufe  to  work  for  reafonable 
wages,  and  of  proftitutes,  beggars,  thieves,  rob¬ 
bers,  and  pickpockets,  who  at  prelent  are  a  terror 
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to  the  public  *,  fuppofing  fuch  are  fent  to  hoilfes  of 
maintenance  and  corredion,  &c.  that  one  with  an* 
other  they  are  able  to  earn  6d.  a  day,  and  allow¬ 
ing  300  working  days  in  the  year,  at  that  rate  the 
produce  of  their  labour  would  amount  to  450,000 1. 
iterling  per  annum ;  which  would  be  a  clear  gain 
to  the  nation,  as  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome  luch  fcheme 
being  put  in  execution  the  difference  betwixt  the 
prefent  poors  rates  and  the  tax  to  be  Lid  lor  the 
above  purpofe  would  more  than  pay  all  the  charges 
of  buildings,  and  of  falaries  that  muff:  necefianly 
be  paid  to  the  officers  who  may  be  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  fuch  houfes  of  maintenance  and  cor¬ 
redion,  &c.  under  the  diredion  of  the  magiftrates 
in  the  different  towns,  and  who  may  be  ordered 
yearly  to  lay  the  account  of  their  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  the  Parliament. 


LETTER  I. 

SIR,  London,  17  Dec.  1760. 

Have  read  the  fheets  you  were  pleafed  to  leave 
at  the  cofiee-houfe  for  my  perufal,  and  think 
the  author’s  oblervations  are'  well  founded,  elpe- 
cially  with  regard  to  hemp }  for  it  encouragement 
was  given  to  cultivate  and  grow  that  commodity 
in  our  American  plantations,  a  few  years  would 
fhew  the  great  utility  and  advantage  to  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  and  in  future  prevent  the  impofition  and 
fraudulent  pradice  of  the  Ruffians,  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  time  of  war,  when  the  confumption  is 
large :  they  know  we  are  intirely  dependant 
upon  them  j  there  is  no  other  market  to  go  to  *, 
we  muff:  have  hemp  at  any  price,  be  it  ever  fo 
bad,  and  therefore  little  trouble  is  taken  either  in 
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breaking,  cleaning,  or  aborting ;  but  the  various 

r  f rCA-  ai"C  imp? rted  in  the  fame  Package  without 
oil  unction,  under  the  denomination  ok  the  belt 

break  hemp,  when  in  reality  not  one  third  part  de¬ 
serves  that  appellation  :  they  have  alfo  got  into  a 
method  o!  water  packing,  fo  that  a  cargo  comes 
reeking  out  or  the  fhip  (like  hay  badly  got  in)  and 
i  it  happens  to  be  hurried,  or  lays  any  time  before 

r  wPeS  t0  H^^tiuraiScured,  the  very  heart  and 
lubltance  is  decayed  and  no  ftrength  remains. 

In  1 75 8  the  hemp  came  bad,  in  1759  hill  worfe, 
and  this  prelent  year  intolerable  mo’ft  of  the  car¬ 
goes  I  have  infpefted,  and. can  fafely  affirm,  that 
tjie  inferior  forts  of  hemp  formerly  imported  by 
tne  names  of  ou(ff:ot  and  half  clean  (which  ufed  to 
fetch  horn  1 6 1.  to  20 1.  per  ton)  had  more  ftrength 
and  would  have  made  better  cordage  than  the  ge¬ 
neral  of  what  is  now  imported  as  beft  Peterfburgh 
break  hemp,  and  cannot  be  purchafed  under  2  81. 
or  29  a.  pei  ton  ;  in  fhort,  the  confumption  of  that 
article  was  never  greater,  or  fo  bad  in  quality,  as 
at  prefen  t. 

That  hemp  will  grow  in  America  is  certain 
tnere  is  now  a  fmall  parcel  in  town  from  Penn- 
fylvania,  injudicioufly  fent  hither  in  a  rough  rude 
ftate,  without  any  art  to  recommend  it,  and  ap¬ 
pears  of  little  value,  but  upon  trial  has  been  found 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  ftrength  to  the  Peterf¬ 
burgh  *,  and  from  the  experiments  that  have  been 
already  made,  it  is  evident  the  ftaple  is  good,  and 
with  proper  care  and  management  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  may  in  a  few  years  be  brought  to  the  higheft 
perfection. 

As  a  maritime  power  it  behoves  us  to  be  care¬ 
ful  of  that  valuable  article,  or  the  confequence  may 

prove 
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prove  fatal  to  our  flipping  :  the  evil  calls  loudly 
for  redrefs,  and  fo  long  as  we  are  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  having  the  whole  of  our  confumption  from 
Ruffia,  we  muft  fubmit  to  be  thus  treated  ;  but  if 
the  Legislature  fhould  take  the  affair  ferioufiy  un¬ 
der  confideration,  and  grant  a  Bounty  for  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  Hemp  in  our  own  plantations,  it  would 
at  leaf:  give  a  check  to  the  iniquitous  pradtice  of 
the  Ruffians,  and  in  time  be  a  great  benefit  to  thefe 
kingdoms.  I  am, 

S  I  R, 

Your  moft  humble  Servant, 

J.  S. 

LETTER  II. 

S  I  R, 

IN  obedience  to  your  defire  I  perufed  your  pa¬ 
pers,  and  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  re¬ 
marks  upon  what  I  prefume  to  know  a  little  of. 

Firft,  In  regard  to  the  trade  carried  on  with 
Denmark  and  Norway  there  is  a  regular  exchange 
between  Copenhagen  and  London  ;  that  the  value 
ol  naval  ftores  from  Norway  is  by  bctts,  and  not 
in  fpecie. 

^  2dly,  In  regard  to  the  trade  with  Sweden  you 
have  not  been  full  enough;  there  is  no  copper  im¬ 
ported  hither  from  thence;  one  year  with  another 
there  is  about  30,000  tons  of  iron  fcnt  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  vaiue  about  360,000  k  bcfides 
from  20,000 1.  to  30,000k  more  in  tar,  pitch,  and 
deal  boards,  which  is  all  paid  by  bills  of  exchange, 
exclufive  of  a  confiderablc  fmuggling  trade  from 
Gottenburgh  to  the  Ifle  of  Man,  &c.  The  Swedes 
have  for  many  years  prohibited  all  manufactures 

from 
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from  this  nation,  and  take  from  us  a  very  iittfe 
tobacco,  tin,  lead,  and  now  indeed  they  are  forced 

to  take  fugars,  &c.  which  they  ufed  to  have  from 
the  French. 

.  3dlY,  As  to  hemp,  your  friend  has  made  very 
juft  remarks  thereon  •,  but  I  think  you  ought  to 
remonstrate  Fill  ftronger  how  highly  neceffary 
it  is  to  this  nation  to  encourage  not  only  the  growth 
of  Hemp  and  Flax  in  the  colonies,  but  that  alfo 
more  effectual  ways  and  means  may  be  fallen  upon 
to  ft r ike  more  Bar.  Iron,  feeing  the  commiflioners 
of  the  navy  have  already  experienced  the  goodnefs 
of  the  quality  of  fome  iron  from  Maryland,  and 
equal  to  the  beft  from  Sweden }  of  which  article 
there  is  yearly  imported. 

From  Ruffia  from  12  to  15000  tons. 

Spain  about  1000 
Sweden  -  30000 


46000  tons. 

J  2' 


L.  552000  fieri,  per  ann, 

1  he  freight  of  16,000  tons  at  a  medium,  reck¬ 
oning  betwixt  peaceable  and  war  times  is  50  per 
ton,  that  is,  115,000  k  The  freight  of  the  fame 
article  from  the  colonies  would  be  about  double 
that  fum,  that  is,  230,000  k 

If  this  quantity  of  iron  was  fent  us  from  our 
colonies,  which  in  my  opinion  might  be  brought 
about  in  a  few  years,  if  ways  and  means  were  once 
fallen  upon  to  get  a  good  many  of  the  poor  dif- 
treffed  miners  from  Saxony  to  go  to  North  Ame¬ 
rica  as  fervants,  and  by  their  means,  with  the  af- 
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{rftance  of  negroes,  lower  the  price  of  labour  in 
America,  which  is  the  only  thing  wanted  *,  as  now 
in  war  time  labour  is  dear  in  Sweden,  where  iron 
cofts,  with  all  charges*  about  12  1.  per  ton,  which 
formerly  in  peaceable  times  ufed  to  ftand  us  in  bur 
81.  per  ton. 

London,  I  am,  S  I  R,  &c. 

29  Dec.  1760.  G,  R. 
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manner 

Of  Preparing 

hemp 

for  the 

MANUFACTURERS. 


EM  P  is  a  plant  that  delights  in  a  warm 
I  r’ch  foil  of  a  good  depth,  and  in  Lin- 
-&L  colnfhire  in  England,  where  they  have 
been  ufed  to  cultivate  it  for  thefe  ieveral  hundred 
years,  they  low  four  Winchefter  bulhels  to  an  acre 
in  the  firft  and  fecond  week  in  May  (Old  Stile)  and 
watch  it  till  it  is  an  inch  above  ground,  to  prevent 
the  birds  picking  up  the  feed.  About  the  middle 
°f  July  they  pull  the  male  hemp,  commonly  called 
the  fimble  or  fummer  hemp  ;  the  perfons  em¬ 
ployed  to  do  it  go  as  carefully  as  they  can  through 
the  whole  land,  and  pull  the  fummer  hemp  from 
the  winter  or  karle  hemp,  ufually  pulled  about  the 
latter  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October  , 
which  is  then  bundled  and  placed  upright  to  let  the 
leed  dry,  and  is  afterwards  threfhed  upon  the  hard 
ground :  in  this  manner  they  will  get  about  twenty 

four 
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four  bufhels  of  feed  from  an  acre  of  good  hemp. 
The  fummer  and  winter  hemp,  fo  foon  as  dry,  is 
put  into  bed  pits  filled  with  water  and  trod  down, 
then  covered  with  turf  about  two  inches  thick,  and 
once  a  day  tended  to  keep  it  down  •,  in  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  days  it  is  taken  out,  and  fpread 
to  dry  on  the  ground,  frequently  turning  it. 

When  dry,  the  fummer  hemp  is  broke  and 
fwingled  as  flax  ;  it  is  reckoned  a  good  crop  that 
yields  about  twenty  ftone  of  this  fort  per  acre  :  A 
man  will  break  about  a  ftone  and  a  half  of  this  in 
a  day.  The  winter  or  karle  hemp  is  pealed  and 
done  with  more  eafe,  this  being  the  work  of  chil¬ 
dren,  for  which  they  have  1 1  d.  per  ftone  :  an  acre 
will  yield  befides  twenty  ftone  of  the  fumble  hemp, 
about  fixty  ftone  of  winter  hemp,  which  bears  a 
better  price  than  the  fummer  hemp. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  warmer  climates 
they  muft  not  let  the  hemp  remain  near  fo  long  in 
the  water.  In  fome  places  in  America,  where  they 
have  heavy  dews  and  warm  weather,  they  do  not 
put  either  hemp  or  flax  into  water,  but  only  expofe 
it  fpread  upon  the  ground  lor  fome  time,  fre¬ 
quently  turning  of  it,  which  has  the  fame  effect. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  great  impoverifhers  of  land ; 
in  England  the  former  is  mold  generally  cultivated 
on  fenny  lands  ;  the  latter  on  the  bell  high  lands ; 
it  has  been  computed  that  an  acre  of  flax,  includ¬ 
ing  rent,  manuring,  dreffing,  &c.  cofts  the  farmer 
near  io).  per  acre.  Though  it  is  not  intirely 
owing  to  the  dearnefs  of  Land  in  England  but  to 
the  climate,  which  prevents  our  having  thofe  plants 
in  greater  perfection.  In  Ruflia,  from  whence  we 
have  vaft  quantities  of' both  thefe  valuable  mate¬ 
rials,  they  have  a  great  deal  of  fnow  in  winter, 

E  2  which 
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^vn:ch  much  .enriches  their  lands  ; -and  in  fummer 

f.rT  both  f  h0t  iUn  and.clear  air’  which  isnccef- 
lar>  both  for  growing  of  the  belt  hemp  and  flax 

for  the  manufacturers  ;  and 
.  is  a  warm  climate,  it  is  the  inunr 

datI0I;,s  or  the  Nlle  which  enriches  their  lands  ;  but 
mu  it  be  owing  to  their  climate  that  they  have 
lmer  flax  than  they  have  in  Rufiia  ; 

As  there  are  of  the  Britifh  colonies  under  the 
Line  climate  as  Egypt,  and  thofe  parts  of  Ruffia 
from  whence  we  have  hemp  and  flax,  it  is  not 

doubted  but  they  will  produce  as  good  as  either  of 
thofe  mentioned  places. 

Jn  England  they  pull  a  great  deal  of  their  flax 
green,  which  is  not  only  the  occafion  of  their  Jofino- 
the  feed,  but  alio  of  their  difficulties  in  preparing  H 
for  the  ptirpofes  of  their  manufacturers  ;  whereas 
in  warmer  climates  they  let  their  flax  Hand  till 
nearly  ripe,  and  not  only  fave  the  feed,  and  with 
g mater  ea'c  prepare  it  for  the  purpofes  of  manu- 
xatturers,  but  cloth  made  of  fuch  flax  is  of  a  finef 

colour  and  ftronger  texture  than  what  is  made  of 
green  flax.  .  T 

If  in  England  they  let  their  flax  grow  till  the 
feed  is  nearly  ripe,  it  acquires  fuch  a  harfhnefs  as  it 
Cannot  be  eanly  manufactured  into  fine  cloths  :  it 
is  believed  this  might  be  helped  a  good  deaf  if 
they  were  to  fife  the  fining  mills  as  in  Holland, 
mentioned  in  the  Dublin  Society’s  letter,  dated 
January^  1 7,  173$.'  "  " 

_  -As  fruitful  lands,  warm  climates,  and  good  na¬ 
vigation  are  necefiary  to  have  fuch  valuable  pro, 
duds  for  merchandize  as  hemp  and  flax,  and  as 
all  thefe  advantages  are  to  be  found  in  North  Arne- 
rica  ;  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  on  proper  aopli- 
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cation,  the  Hi'rtifh  Parliament  will  grant  encou¬ 


ragement  for  tire  growing  and  importing  thefe 
valuable  materials  ior  manufactures  in  and  from 
North  America  •,  and  to  fliew  the  neceliity  of 
making  luch  application  is  the  intention  of  this 
treatiie. 

As  the  manner  of  preparing  hemp  for  the  ufe  of 
the  manufacturers  is  little  underltood  even  in 
England,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may  not  have 
leilure  to  refer  to  the  original,  the  following  is  an 
extraCl  from  a  book  publifhed  by  Monfieur  Mar- 
candier  at  Paris,  Anno  1758,  on  that  lubject. 

That  gentleman  had  oblerved  that  the  common 

V,  J 

manner  of  watering  hemp  only  fervcd  for  the  djf- 
folving  a  tough  gum  which  is  natural  to  this  plant, 
and  binds  its  rind  to  the  ftalk,  and  therefore  that 
the  hemp  fhould  only  be  watered  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  and  conliftency  of  the  gum  ;  ior  if 
the  hemp  remains  too  long  in  the  water  the  fibres 
of  the  rind  or  bark,  being  not  enough  united,  they 
cannot  all  be  feparated  from  the  ftalk,  nor  will  the 
threads  be  fo  long  as  they  ought  to  be,  as  they  will 
often  break  with  the  italk. 

For  this  reaion  it  is  dangerous  to  leave  the  hemp 
too  long  in  the  water,  and  there  fhould  be  no 
other  fpace  fixed  for  the  time  of  watering,  but 
what  is  juft  fufficient  for  dilfolving  as  much  of  this 
gum  as  to  allow  the  hemp  to  be  feparated  from  the 
ftalk  without  waite  ;  it’s  probable  that  five  or  fix 
days  is  fufficient  for  effecting  this  in  France  :  al¬ 
though  the  hemp  after  it  has  been  enough  watered 
to  make  it  fit  for  breaking  or  beating,  will  appear 
hard,  elaftic,  and  not  proper  for  being  refined  or 
combed  according  to  the  ufual  method.  Mr.  Mar- 
icandier,  by  his  observations  and  experiments  made 
under  the  direction  and  by  the  advice  of  the  go¬ 
vernor. 
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V5?,or’  haf.  ^covered  an  eafy  method  of  giving  k 
all  the  qualities  it  may  require;  the  firft  watering 

th  TAT  “  P™per  i0r  feparatinS the  hemP  from 
-  itahv,  ft lews  that  water  may  again  be  ufed  with 

the  greatdt  advantage  for  l'eparating  the  fibres  from 

each  other  without  any  rifque,  by  diftolving  en- 

tirely  any  part  of  the  gum  which  it  might  have  re- 

folio C  *  ^  ^1C  PrePara^on  may  be  performed  as 


After  the  hemp  has  been  beat  it  may  be  bound 
tip  in  .mall  bundles  about  a  quarter  of  a  hundred 
eacn,  by  a  cord  tied  loofly  about  the  middle  to 

keep  them  from  mixing  in  the  water,  after  all  the 
bunnies  are  dipped. 

The  bundle  muft  then  be  put  into  wooden  or 
Hone  k troughs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thread  is 
put  into  a  veiTel  to  fteep,  and  the  trough  filled 
with  water,  and  the  hemp  left  to  be  foaked  and 
penetrated  for  fo  many  days  as  fhall  be  found  fuf- 
iicient  for  diflblving  of  whatever  gum  may  have 
remained  in  it;  three  or  four  days  will  be  found 
fufficient  for  this  watering  :  after  which  all  the 
bundles  muft  be  taken  out  by  their  bindings,  and 
being  twifted,  they  muft  be  walked  in  running 
water  to  clean  them  as  much  as  poffible  from  the 
dirty  and  gummy  water  they  were  taken  out  of. 

When  cleaned  in  this  manner,  they  muft  be 
carried  to  any  convenient  place  and  beat  upon  a 
board  to  feparate  thofe  that  remained  too  entire  ; 
this  will  be  done  to  the  greateft  advantage,  if  every 
one  of  the  bundles  be  laid  upon  a  firm  and  folid 
block  of  wood,  and  the  cord  or  binding  flipped  off 
it,  and  muft  be  beat  with  a  piece  of  wood,  fuch 
as  is  ufed  in  beating  of  cloth  when  it  is  whitening, 
till  fuch  time  as  the  thickeft  of  the  tops  and  roots 


are 
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are  enough  divided ;  but  at  the  fame  time  care 
muft  be  taken  that  they  be  not  too  much  beat,  or 
the  fibres  will  be  too  much  feparated,  and  will 
not  retain  fufficient  ftrength  to  be  drawn  through 
the  comb  :  this  part  of  the  manoeuvre  will  be  foon 
acquired  from  experience. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  may  be  judged, 
when  hemp  has  been  too  much  watered,  the  fibres 
fo  eafily  feparate,  as  to  fave  the  trouble  of 
beating. 

After  having  finifhed  this  part  of  the  feparation 
(which  however  eafy  it  may  be  done,  is  the  only 
part  that  requires  any  confiderable  time)  it  will  be 
necefiary  once  more  to  wafh  every  bundle  in  rein¬ 
ing  water,  firft  holding  them  by  one  end,  then 
by  the  other  •,  and  then  the  ufe  of  all  thefe  prepara¬ 
tions  will  plainly  appear,  for  all  the  fibres  will  then 
feparate  of  themfelves,  and  the  hemp  will  appear 
as  well  d relied  as  if  it  had  already  gone  through 
the  combs. 

The  more  rapid  and  clear  the  water  is,  the  better 
will  the  fibres  be  feparated  and  whitened  ;  and 
when  it  has  been  cleanfcd  as  much  as  pofiible  by 
the  water,  it  muft  be  put  on  poles  to  drip  and  dry 
in  the  fun  •,  after  this  the  fibres  of  the  hemp  will 
be  difengaged  like  lb  many  threads  of  filk,  and 
will  be  cleared,  divided,  refined,  and  whitened  ; 
becaufe  the  gum  which  was  the  only  caufe  of  their 
coherence  and  naftinefs,  and  of  the  different  colours 
we  find  amongft  hemp,  is  now  entirely  taken  out 
of  it  :  it  even  appears  from  experiments,  that  the 
blacked;  hemp,  and  that  which  is  commonly  leaft 
valued,  will  by  this  preparation  acquire  a  greater 
degree  of  whitenefs  than  any  other  kind, 

After 
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After  the  hemp  has  been  well  dried,  it  may  Be 
twilled  a  httle  to  keep  the  fibres  from  mixing  and' 
may  then  be  given  to  the  hemp-dreffers  to%c  re¬ 
fined  :  it  will  not  now  require  to  be  combed  fo 
Jong  as  formerly  ;  and  this  work  which  was  before 
fo  hard  as  well  as  dangerous,  on  account  of  the 
drefiers  drawing  into  his  lungs  with  his  breath,  the 
unhealthy  dull  of  the  flak,  will  now  be  changed' 
into  a  very  eafy  and  fafe  labour.  •  &  ^ 

By  this  means  it  will  not  be  necefTary  to  contrive 
mnls  to  five  either  the  dangers  or  fatigues  of  dref- 
fTng  ;  the  hemp-dreffers  will  have  only  an  eaiV 
if rippirtg  of  the  hemp  from  the  ffalk,  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  method  of  combing  to'  go  through;  it  will 
be  the  eafier  as  the  hemp  is  made  more  loft  and' 
pliable  to  be  wrought,  and  will  no  longer'exhale 
ahy  dangerous-  duff,  and  all  wafte  will  be  pre¬ 
If  people  choofe  to  uie  fine  combs,  tlie  hemp 
thus  prepared  will  be  capable  of  being  refined  fo,' 
as  to  equal  the  fiheft  flax,  and  will  yield  a  third 
part  of  exceeding  fine  tow  ;  and  that  which  ufed" 
formerly  to  be  mere  trafh,  and  fold  to'  the  rope- 
makers  for  a  trifle,  will  by  this  method  of  drdTino- 
he  of-  confiderable  value ;  for  if  it  be  combed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  woof,  it  will  yield  a  fine 
white  fioft  tow,  of  which  we  cannot  yet  jtidge  to* 
what  different  purpofes  it  may  be  ufed.  Ic  may 
alfo  be  drawn  out  length-ways,  and  will  yield  a  fine 
thread  to  be  mixed  with  filk,  cotton,  wool,  &c. 
and  may  rurnifii  fubjefts  for  new  difeoveries  in* 
many  kinds  of  m an n failures.  There  are  befides 
many  combinations  or  mixtures  that  hemp  may  be 
ufed  in,  which  are  not  yet  known.  The  cloth 
made  of  this  hemp  will  not  require  fo  long  time  to 
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be  whitened,  nor  will  the  thread  made  of  it  require 
fo  many  lyes  as  are  commonly  ufed. 

Thefe  hints  have  given  rife  to  another  difeovery, 
which  is,  that  the  coarieft  of  the  refufe  and  {weep¬ 
ings  of  the  workhoufes  contain  a  fubftance  of  con- 
fiderable  value,  which  is  now  commonly  thrown 
away  or  burnt,  as  its  ufe  was  not  before  known  ; 
for  it  only  requires  to  be  beat,  fteeped,  and  wafhed 
in  water  to  be  of  excellent  ufe  in  making  of  paper. 
The  many  proofs  we  have  made  of  this,  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  it  :  hence  we  may  judge  of 
the  value  of  this  difeovery. 

The  caufes  of  our  remaining  ignorant  of  this 
plant  has  been  owing  to  a  bigotted  cuftom,  or  im¬ 
plicit  method  of  working  or  preparing  of  it,  with¬ 
out  confidering  that  the  fibres  exifted  in  the  plant 
itfelt  independent  of  all  preparations  of  art,  which 
could  never  either  form  or  perfedt  the  plant ;  that 
all  that  art  could  do  ferved  only  for  the  more  ready 
taking  off  the  bark  and  feparating  of  its  fibres  ;  or 
that  the  rind  is  only  a  kind  of  natural  bark  which 
has  its  fibres  joined  or  connected  together  by  a 
gummy  fubftance,  which  muft  be  diffolved  or 
taken  off  the  hemp,  and  which  not  only  renders  it 

more  difficult  to  drefs,  but  likewife  hurts  the  hemp 
itfelf.  ;  r 

After  the  nature  and  properties  of  hemp  are  fuf- 
ficiently  known,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
farmers  will  find  this  method  of  dreffing  of  it  much 
to  their  advantage  :  and  fince  in  this  province  is 
reckoned  to  grow  the  beft  of  hemp  (if  they  would 
prepare  and  drefs  it  by  this  method)  they  might 
affure  themfelves  of  a  reward  for  their  labour,  whe¬ 
ther  they  confine  themfelves  fimply  to  dreffing  of 
it,  or  {pinning  of  it,  or  of  making  it  into  fine 
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ftufls.  1  he  governor,  as  a  iurtlier  encourage- 
ilient,  has  promifed  his  favour  and  protection  to 
all  who  will  cultivate  hemp  ‘and  drefs  it  by  this 
method.  He  has  like  wife  offered  an  advantageous 
price  to  thofe  who  are  not  able  to  wait  for  a  mar¬ 
ket,  and  will  diftinguifh  thofe  who  fhall  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a  commodity  fo  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  publick,  and  likewife  who  fhall  carry 
their  manufacture  to  the  greateft  perfection.  This 
branch  of  trade  alone  is  fufficient  to  enrich  the 
province,  provided  the  women  will  employ  them- 
felves  in  fpinning  the  hemp  into  fine  threads  *,  and 
the  country  people  will,  for  their  own  advantage 
(during  thofe  feafons  they  cannot  be  employed  by 
the  farmers)  employ  themfelves  in  railing  and 
preparing  of  it  ;  and  the  more  perfeCt  their  manu¬ 
factures  are,  the  more  they  will  be  valued  and 
ufed. 

There  are  many  provinces  in  this  kingdom  that 
have  been  enriched  by  the  eftablifhment  of  fmall 
manufactures  of  this  kind. 

The  governor  further  defires  all  perfons  of  what¬ 
ever  degree  to  feize  fo  favourable  an  opportunity 
of  being  ufeful  to  themfelves  and  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  by  doing  their  utmoft  to  infpire  into  the 
people  a  tafte  of  manufactures  and  trade,  which 
will  be  doing  them  infinitely  more  fervice  than 
diftributing  any  lurn  of  money  ainongft  them. 

The  work  is  common  and  eafy,  there  is  no  ex¬ 
pence  attending  it,  and  it  will  be  of  inconceivable 
advantage*,  from  thele  firft  difcoveries  we  may  ex- 
peCt  more  afterwards  *,  and  that  the  different  manu¬ 
factures,  in  which  hemp  is  ufed,  may  by  this 
means  acquire  a  greater  fale,  as  they  fhall  arrive 
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at  greater  perfection.  Dated  at  Bruges,  OCtober 

9*  1 755* 
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ThusTarMopfieur  Marcandier,  whofe  zeal  for 


the  profperity  and  welfare  of  his  country  cannot  be 
too  much  applauded.  .  ; 


D  i  s  t  a  n  c  e  s  in  the  EjioJifh  Settlements. 


T  OVA-SCOTI A  is  a  peninfula  feparated  froiji 
__  Cape-Breton  by  the  gut  of  Canfo,  is  about 
270  miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth;  one  halt 
whereof  is  claimed  by  the  French,  whom  if  they 
had  been  allowed  to  keep,  or  even  of  the  neck  ot 

land  where  they  had  two  forts,  one  at  the  head 

of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  called  Beaujour,  now  fort 
Cumberland,  the  other  on  bay  Vert,  by  letting  in 
their  Indians,  they  would  have  ruined  that  fettle- 
ment,  which  is  now  as  valuable  to  us  for  carrying 
on  our  fifheries,  as  the  ifiand  of  Breton  w^as  to 

them.  —  Joining  to  Nova-Scotia  is  the  bay  of 

Fundy,  along  which  from  its  head  at  Chignets  to 
Penobfcott,  about  240  miles,  has  been  fettled  by  the  ' 
French,  and  are  very  fine  lands. — From  Penob- 
fcott  begins  our  fettlement  of  New  Hampfhire,  at 
Norridgnock  on  the  head  of  Kennebeck  river. 
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York 
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New  London 

15 

Sea  Brooke 

18 

Killingfwor 

10 

Gilford 

10 

Brandford 

12 

To  Newhaven 

10 

Willford 

10 

Stratford 

4 

Fairfield 

8 

Norwalk 

12 

Stanford 

IO 

Horelineck 

7 

Rye 

7 

New  Rochell 

4 

Eaft  Chefter 

4 

Kingfbridge 

6 

New  York 

IO 
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to  New  York 

\  Miles 

New  York 

y  To  Statem  Hand 

8 

Princiton 
Trento  wn 
Briftol 
Frankford 

PhILADE  LPHIA 
To  Darby 
Chefter 
Brundewine 
Newcaftle 
Elk  River 
Northcuft  XV  X- 
Sufquijiannah 
Gun-powder  Ferry 
Pefapfco  Ferry  ^ 


Annapolis 
Mount  Pleafant 
Upper  Marlborough  9 
Port  Tobacconist 
Hoe’s  Ferry  ' 
Southern’s  Ferry 
Arnold’s  Ferry 
Clayborne’s  Ferry 
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VlR  GJNIA. 
WlLLIAMSBURGH 
Hog  Ifland 
He  of  Wight 
Court  Houle 
Naufmond  77"*/ 
Bennet’s^£reek 
Edenton 
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30 

36 

22 
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16 
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18 
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Over  the  Sound 
Bath  Town  ' 
Graves  Ferry 

Newbern 
White  Oak 
New  River 
Wilmington 
Brunfwick 
Lockwood  Folly 
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Weft  end  of  ditto 
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•  George  Town 
Santd£Ferry 
John 
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Charles  Town 


30 

18 

30 


In  all  1369 


Charles  Town  to  Savannah,  the  capital  of 
Georgia,  about  - 

From  thence  to  the  Spaniftt  fettlement  -  -  130 


159  9 

The  mean  breadth  of  all  thefe  fettlements  are 
about  280  miles  ,  and  together,  not  including  Nova- 
Scotia,  contain  about  420,000  fquare  miles. 

The  chief  town  in  Rhode  IHand  is  Newport. — - 
In  New-Jerfey  are  two  capitals;  viz.  Perth 

Ambey  for  Eaft  Jerfey  ;  Salem  for  Weft  ditto. 

9  \ 

From  New  York  to  Albany  -  175  miles; 

Albany  to  Montreal  -  -  -  248 

New  York  to  Montreal  -  -  -  423  miles. 

***  The  principal  towns  in  each  of  the  before- 
mentioned  governments  are  diftinguifhed  by 
printing  them  in  Small  Capitals. 
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Distances  of  Places  lately  inhabited 

by  the  French. 

Louifbourg  to  Quebec  -  w  ^ 

Trois  Rivieres  - 

Montreal  - 
Le  Gallets  - 
Fort  Frontinac  - 

Ofvvego  acrofs  the  Eaft  end  of  Lake  Ontario 
fliwj  11  Falls  - 
A  ftone  houfe  - 

Lake  Erie  - 
Fort  Prefque  Ifle  . 

Ditto  at  Beauf  River 
Fort  Du  Quefne,  now Pittfburgh 


360 

80 

90 

120 

90 

60 

I  DO 
20 
10 

90 

15 

120  - 


From  Fort  Du  Quefne  the  river  Ohio  runs 
with  a  gentle  current  about  - 
to  the  F  alls,  and  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  about  five  or  fix  feet  deep. 
From  the  Falls  it  runs  with  an  eafy  current 
near 

to  where  it  falls  into  the  Mifiiflippi,  and 
about  one  mile  wide. 

From  thence  to  the  fea  is  about 

Total  diftances  - 


1215 

\ 

600 


300 


920 

3°35 


Miles  from  Cape  Breton  round  the  French  fettle 

ments  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mifiiflippi. 

•  #  •  "  t 

I  he  principal  towns  in  Canada  are  Quebec  and 

Montreal;  on  die  Mifiiflippi,  New  Orleans; 
and  on  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  Mobile. 
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BOOKS  printed  for  J.  MILL  AN. 

'  ,  ;  *  *  •,  *  \ 

*  1  «  * 

!*  /f  ULLER’s  Syftem  of  Mathematics,  For- 
tification,  Artillery,  &c.  For  the  Ufe 
of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  the  Army 
in  o-eneral/ Containing  in  Yol.  I.  Algebra,  Geome- 
try^  and  Conic  Sections.  Vol.  II.  Trigonometry, 
Surveying,  Levelling,  Menfuration,  Laws  of  Mo- 
tion,  Mechanics,  Projectiles,  Gunnery,  &c.  Hy- 
droftatics,  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  Theory  of 
Pumps.  Vol.- III.  The  Elementary  Part  of  For¬ 
tification,  Regular  and  Irregular  ;  with  Remarks 
onVauban,  Coehorn,  Bellidor,  &c.  "Vol.  IV.  Prac- 
tical  Fortification  ;  Theory  and  Dimenfions  of 
Walls,  Arches,  and  Timbers  ;  Properties,  Qua¬ 
lities,  and  Manner  of  ufing  Materials  ;  Manner 
of  Tracing  a  Fortrefs,  and  Eftimate  of  the  Works  ; 
Method  of  building  Aquatics,  as  Stone-Bridges, 
Harbours,  Quays,  Wharfs,  Sluices,  and  AqueduCts. 
Vol.  V.  General  Confirmations  of  Brafs  and  Iron 
Guns,  Carriages  for  Sea  and  Land  ;  Mortars  and 
Howitzes,  their  Beds  and  Carriages  ;  Laboratory 
Work  ;  Theory  of  Powder  applied  to  Fire-Arms, 
&c.  Vol.  VI.  t.  Attack,  from  the  Beginning  to 
the  End.  2.  Defence  of  every  Part,  with  the  Re- 
quifites.  3.  Manner  to  make  and  load  Mines. 
Vol.  VII.  The  Engineer,  7  Vol.  about  100  Cuts. 
2I.  3s.  6d.  .  . 

2.  Clairac’s  Field  Engineer  in  Englifh,  by  Mr. 
Muller,  with  great  Improvements;  with  his  Ob- 
fervations  on  every  Chapter,  and  a  new  Plate  with 
.10  Figures,  to  explain  the  Author’s  Conftru&ions, 
and  about  40  large  Copper-Plates.  7  s.  6d. 

3.  New 
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B  O  O  K  S  printed  for  J.  MILL  AN. 

3.  New  Regimental  Book,  on  a  fuperfine  Royal 
l  aper,  ruled,  with  the  Heads  finely  engraved,  for 
Horfe  and  Foot.  3I.  3  s. 

^  ^  Recruiting  Pocket  Book,  or  Regimental 

booic  in  Epitome,  engraved  and  ruled  ;  in  which 
any  Officer  may  have  his  Regiment  on  ten  Sheets, 
or  his  Company  on  one  Sheet.  2s.  6d. — N.  B.  The 
laid  Books  arc  calculated  to  ferveHorfe,  Dragoons,, 
Boot,  Independent  Companies,  Artillery,  Marines’ 
or  Regiments  of  any  Number  of  Battalions. 

5.  Book  for  Monthly  and  Weekly  Returns  for 
Horfe,  Foot,  &c. 

6.  A  Lift  of  the  General  and  Field  Officers,  as 
they  rank  in  the  Army  ;  of  the  Officers  in  the  fe- 
veral  Regiments  of  Horfe,  Dragoons,  and  Foot  on 
the  Britiih  and  Irifh  Eftablifhments,  with  the  Dates 
of  their  Commiffions,  as  they  rank  in  each  Corps, 
and  in  the  Army,  1761. — N.  B.  The  General  and 
Field  Officers  corredted  to  July. 

7.  A  Syftem  of  Parade  and  Camp-Difcipline, 
Adjutants  and  Garifon  Duty,  Regulations  for  the 
Land  Forces,  Kane’s  Campaigns,  and  Military 
Hiftory,  from  1660.  7s.  6d. 

8.  New  Pruffiian  Field  Regulations  ;  to  which 
is  added,  a  Lift  of  their  Army,  with  the  Number 
and  Uniform  of  each  Regiment,  and  their  Pay  re¬ 
duced  to  Englifh  Money.  7s.  6d.  bound. 

9.  Returns  Weekly,  Monthly,  and  General, 
Horfe  and  Foot. 

10.  Atteftations,  Furloughs,  Difcharges,  &c. 
Revenues  of  France,  is.  6d. 
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In  a  few  Days  will  be  publifhed,  Lifts  of  the 
Armies  of  moft  of  the  Powers  in  the  Univerle  ; 
their  Numbers,  Uniforms,  &c.  finely  engraved 
on  Copper-Plates.  Price  10s.  6 d. 
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